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FOR Hilda's fribnds 

OF EVERY AGE AND ALL 
CONDITIONS BOTH IN AMERICA 



N) AND IN ENGLAND THESE FEW VERSES 

''^ FROM HER WRITINGS ARE GATHERED IN 

MEMORY OF HER BRIGHT INTELLIGENCE 
HER CHEERING AND GRACEFUL PRESENCE 
^ HER WARM AND SYMPATHETIC 



HEART AND TO CONSERVE 
THEM FOR HER CHILD 



THE OPTIMIST 

HE saw — ^but not the Real Childlike, he 
Still played at life with passionate pre- 
tence, 
Clutched at the finger of Omnipotence, 
And made quaint compacts with Necessity. 
He heard — ^but not the fret of that great sea 
Which swayed and sighed in awful imminence : 
He planned his tiny outposts of defence. 
And patted his piled sand, industriously. 
Then Death, more kind than Wisdom, drawing 

near. 
Seeing his innocent, impassioned play. 
Could not, for pity, plan a rough surprise, 
Or fix that happy face in staring fear, 
But gently pushed the toys of sense away, 
And whispered, in a stillness: '^ Close thine 
eyes." 



ANTI-IMMIGRATION 

** And bifon Him shall bi gathend all nations:* 

—Matt XXV., V. 32. 

BAR up the gates ! High let the barriers rise ! 
Keep out the eager, thronging pauper feet ! 
" I was an hungered, once/' the Master cries — 

** Ye gave no meat!" 

They struggle onward toward the Western sky. 

Back in their degradation let them sink ! 
'* I was athirst," says Jesus, '' Parched and dry, 

Ye gave no drink !" 

America's our own, from sea to sea. 

Let foreign poor no easy entrance win ! 
'' I was a stranger at your gate, and ye 

Took me not in !" 

The weak and criminal must keep away. 

We want no faces worn with pain, and sinister. 
•* Sick, and in prison, once," says Christ, ** I lay. 

Ye did not minister!" 



ANTI-IMMIGRATION 

* * Lord ! Every Sunday, in Thy churches fine 
We serve Thee ! Therefore how can these 
things be ?" 
*' Ye did it not unto the least of Mine, 

And not to Me !'' 

** In vain ye cry, Lordl Lord! and on the floor 
Prostrate yourselves to show your conquered 
pride. 
Until ye serve My sinful and My poor, 

Ye are outside !" 



BALLADE OF EXPANSION 

1899. 

TIME was he sang the British Brute, 
The ruthless lion's grasping greed. 
The European Law of Loot, 

The despot's devastating deed ; 
But now he sings the heavenly creed 

Of saintly sword and friendly fist, 
He loves you, though he makes you bleed — 
The Ethical Expansionist ! 

He loves you. Heathen ! Though his foot 

May kick you like a worthless weed 
From that wild field where you have root 

And scatter to the winds your seed ; 
He's just the government you need; 

If you object — ^why, hell insist. 
And, on your protest, '* draw a bead " — 

The Ethical Expansionist ! 

He'll take you to him collte que cadte ! 
Hell win you, though you fight and plead. 



BALLADE OF EXPANSION 

His guns shall urge his ardent suit. 
Relentless fire his cause shall si>eed. 

In time you'll learn to write and read 
(That is, if you should then exist!) 

You won't, if you his course impede — 
The Ethical Expansionist ! 

ENVOI 

Heathen ! You must, you shall be freed ! 

It's really useless to resist; 
To save your life you'd better heed 

The Ethical Expansionist ! 



TO A GOOD SAMARITAN 

YOU glow with fervent sympathy, and fiery 
indignation, 
When you hear of Russian peasants dying slowly 

of starvation. 
But for me you feel no sjrmpathy, though Love's 

a tyrant — ^far 
More cruel and exacting than the most despotic 
Czar. 

Then when you go a-slumming, and the saucy 
gamins flock 

To ask you for a flower, plucking at your simple 
frock, 

You smile on them serenely, and I cannot under- 
stand 

Why you frown on me severely if I only touch your 
hand. 



TO A GOOD SAMARITAN 

Every Sunday, in the Ragged School, you teach, 
with patient care, 

Restraint, and texts of Scripture, to unruly young- 
sters there; 

And answer all their questions. Not a very easy 
task! 

Yet you will not give an answer to one question 
that I ask. 

I am starving for your favor, I am frozen by your 
coldness. 

Doesn't my great extremity excuse my seeming 
boldness ? 

If yon win not stoop to save me, there is no one 
else who can. 

At this quiet Lenten season — ^be my good Samar- 
itan. 



LOVERS INFIRMITIES 

I PEEL very sorry for Love; don't you ? 
He's in such a pitiful plight; 
He's deaf as a door-post, and speechless, too. 

And, then, he has lost his sight; 
And so, if he sometimes misses the mark, 

We need not feel much surprise. 
For the poor little god has to shoot in the dark, 
With no help from his sightless eyes. 

I am utterly, hopelessly commonplace; 
Gray eyes — brown hair-an everyday face 
HE thinks me pretty, clever and kind, 
And that's how I know that Love is blinc 

Sometimes we sit in the dusky hall, 

By the bright wood-fire, and the urgent call 

Of the dinner gong sounds out loud and clear; 

But he sits there, musing, and does not hear 

Till he sees my petticoats disappearing; 

And that's how I know Love's hard of hearing. 



LOVE'S INFIRMITIES 

And sometimes, when he has been away, 
And we meet again — ^in a rapturous way 
He stands for a moment, holding my hand, 
And can find no words; but I understand 
The tender phrases that will not come; 
And that's how I know that Love is dumb. 

Poor little god ! Groping so blindly ! 
Surely all men should treat you kindly! 
And I declare that, for my part, 
You've a home, forever^ within my heart; 
And I think I know of one lover true, 
Who will give you a comer in his hearty too. 



CUSTOM-MADE 

OHE whom I lave must be quite small j^* I said 
I like not your tall women: quite petite^ 
With eyes that must perforce be raised to mine^ 

A nd smally white hands^ and little^ dancing feet i'^ 
But, when we met, love, in that hour divine, 
Your honest eyes looked level into mine. 

** She must be gentle — Woman* s chief est charm! 

Meek and submissive to my lightest frown^ 
But now my heart is lying at your feet: 

Ah ! How imperiously you smiled it down ! 
And I, your willing slave, from day to day 
Live but to love, to honor, to obey. 

** She must be fair T But in your rounded cheek 
The red and brown do meet, in sweetest blend, 

And twilight dusk is in your heavy hair; 
And long black lashes added beauty lend 

To your brown eyes, where, darkly written, lie 

Love's answers, in love's shy obscurity, 
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CUSTOM-MADE 

Most foolish I ! To think that I could name 
Your eyes, your hair, a dimple, more or less, 

Detail your every charm, nor thereby lose 
This new, best charm of unexpectedness ! 

Most foolish I ! Is not all time recorder 

That love-suits never can be made to order? 



COLLABORATION 

IN snnny days of summer weather, 
They put their two yomig heads together 
To write a scientific story, 
Designed to bring them wealth and glory: 
And Cupid, marking from a distance, 
Came fluttering to their assistance. 

They sat in shade, a large blank book 
Between them, and, with serious look, 
Discussed the characters, the plot, 
The time, the scene, observing not 
(So thick a veil one's fancy weaves!) 
That love had crept between the leaves. 

The rascal lay there, still as death, 
But chuckled, though, with bated breath, 
When they declared their purpose sage 
To keep love out of every page : 
They did not know — the silly pair ! — 
That he already nestled there. 



COLLABORATION 

*' Minerva! " cried they, '^ Goddess wise ! 
Lighten our unenlightened eyes! " 
But, though they called her day by day, 
The wary goddess kept away. 
She really couldn't come, you see, 
For Love and Wisdom don't ag^ee. 

And so the tale no progress made. 

Although each day they sought the shade; 

Until at last this dreamy pair 

Turned a new leaf — and found Love there. 

Who, with a bow, and saucy smile. 

Said •• Please, I've been here all the while!" 



A PORTRAIT 

She is pretty to walk with, 

SHE has the kind of face that makes 
One, looking once, look quick again; 
The budding charm that springtime wakes, 

The freshness of an April rain ; 
And from her gray and deepening eyes 

An all-unconscious sweetness slips, 
Whose gracious meaning quite belies 
The proud young curving of her lips. 

And witty to talk with. 

Those saucy lips! That never miss! 

Mocking retort, and laughter quick ! 
She plays a perfect Beatrice 

To my imperfect Benedick. 
She has a thousand jests, and each 

Is aimed at my devoted head, 
She dances down the ways of speech, 

Wherein I walk with lumbering tread. 



A PORTRAIT 

And piiosant, too^ to think on. 

All ! dear, disdainful maid ! I fear 

You find my thoughts but dull and slow. 
'Tis that they're timid when you're here. 

They grow more daring when you go. 
Just think ! A bare ten minutes gone 

Since last we met? This proves it true, 
For all my sweet, swift thoughts have flown- 

Where should they fly, dear, but to you? 



TO HELEN AT THE BALL 

AS down the long, bright room you pass^ 
Where love and homage greet you, 
My every quickened sense starts up, 
And hurries forth to meet you. 

I see the tender gracious charm, 
That makes you rarest, dearest; 

I hear the music of your voice, 
Of all clear voices clearest. 

I taste the keen delight that's shown 

In all the watching faces; 
I smell the fragrant violets 

That nestle in your laces. 

You turn to where I, waiting, stand; 

A haunting waltz commences. 
I touch your hand, and then, dear hearty 

Why, then — I lose my senses. 



PRIVATE THEATRICALS 

HE was the villain, standing there 
Darkly handsome and debonair, 
And she bade him be gone with a loftj air; 
Bnt that was part of the play. 

The heroine she ! and a gown from France 
Her tearful beauty did much enhance; 
But I think she gave him one swift, sweet glance. 
And that was not in the play. 

He roughly seized her delicate wrist, 
And grimly eyed her and fiercely hissed, 
'*You are mine, and my prey I have never missed !'' 
But that was part of the play. 

Her voice rang out like a clear-toned bell, 
And his loathed advances she did repel ; 
But he kissed her after the curtain fell, 
And that was not in the play. 
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THE BOOK OF BEAUTY 

I ALWAYS have been fond of books. 
And, lingering over printed page. 
Have longed to hold communion 
With beauties of a bygone age; 
But now, I wonderingly watch 

Your changeful mood's bewildering play. 
And meet a host of heroines 
In one fair woman of to-day. 

Last Summer, when the daring sun 

Dyed your soft cheeks a ruddy brown. 
As you played tennis, boated, walked, — 

Dressed in a simple, cotton gown, — 
Prom tmdemeath a knitted hood 

Your eyes — ^half saucy and half sage 
And all bewitching — ^looked at me. 

And then I called you ** Sweet Anne Page. 
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THE BOOK OF BEAUTY 

One evening, when npon the stream 

That wanders by jonr father's house 
We floated, and my vis-it-vis 

Yon sat, as qniet as a monse; 
The moonlight touched your upturned facet 

Made your gray eyes seem dreamier yet, 
Made the pearls gleam upon your throat, 

And turned you into Juliet, 

Passing your house last week, I looked 

Over the low stone wall, and saw 
You to your three small brothers there 

Severely laying down the law 
With lifted finger and a mien 

So very absolute and wise, 
That, minus cap and gown, you were 

Fair Portia, in legal guise. 

And once I saw you when your eyes 
Were blazing with an angry light. 

When something had been said or done 
That sinned against your sense of right. 



THE BOOK OF BEAUTY 

The small, clenched hand, the rigid pose. 
The firm-set mouth and lifted chin, 

Carried me back to Padua 
And pretty, shrewish Elatharine. 

And so I read your varying moods 

As in a priceless, curious book, 
Where I, alas! can only take, 

At best, a very fleeting look, 
And which is far too rich and rare 

To either bought or borrowed be. 
Pity a Bibliomaniac, 

And give your dainty self to me. 



LOVE ON ICE 

WHAT though it's nmety in the shade ? 
My sweetheart is a Boston maid I 
I shiver with delight to see 
Her cold, sweet profile turned to me; 
Her eyes, a dark pellucid gray, 
Are cool as an October day. 

Cool are the snowy finger-tips 

That into mine she sometimes slips; 

Clear-cut cool are all her tones, 

As icebergs in the frigid zones; 

And even when displeased, she's pleasing, 

For her rebukes are always freezing. 

And so, although in other days 
Of other maids I sing the praise. 
Of sunny faces, radiant eyes, 
Warm hearts and fervent sympathies. 
When Summer makes discomfort real, 
The Boston Girl's the Belle Ideal. 



TO CAROLYN WELLS 

IP I were J. M. Barrie, 
And you were Rudyard K., 
Our wits would meet and mingle. 
Like Jamie and the jingle, 
The helmet and glengarry, 

The crimson and the gray. 
If I were J. M. Barrie, 

And you were Rudyard K. 

If I were J. M. Barrie, 

And you were Rudyard K.» 
To all things we'd aspire — ah. 
We'd set the Thames on fire — ah. 
Should fire and water marry 

There'd be the deuce to pay; 
If I were J. M. Barrie, 

And you were Rudyard K. 



TO CAROLYN WELLS 

But I*m not J. M. Barrie, 

And you're not Rndyard El. 

Our wits must stay unplighted, 

Nor Thames by us be lighted, 

But let's be Literary, 

And get there anyway; 

Though I'm not J. M. Bimrie, 
And you're not Rudyard K. 



FIN DE SiBCLE 

OH, this is an end-of -the- century tale, 
Of the calm, analytical passion, 
Of a man and a maiden who walked into love 
In the end-of -the-century fashion. 

Now perhaps you suppose that he read in her eyes 
The sweet message that made him grow bolder; 

Not at all ! 'Twas expressed in the bend of her back. 
And disclosed in the set of her shoulder. 

They talked about art, and religion, ^nd cults, 

In a way condescending and airy; 
They gave Mr. Kipling their qualified praise, 

And expressed their approval of Barrie. 

And when, on occasion, they talked of their love, 

They analyzed all their sensations. 
Dissecting poor love very neatly, because 

They wanted to make observations. 



FIN DE SikCLE 

Bnt the end! were they wed in the usoal way ? 

Did fate their lives cruelly sever ? 
Oh, this is an end-of-the-century tale. 

And has no sort of endin^^ whatever. 



THE LEGEND OF REALISM 

THIS is the sorrowful story, 
Told when the twilight fails, 
And the authors sit together 
Reading each other's talea 

^* Oar fathers lived in the cloadland, 

They were Romanticists, 
They went down to the valley 

To play with the Scientists. 

'* Oar fathers marmured of moonshine, 
Oar fathers sang to the stars, 

Our fathers were playfully prolix. 
Our fathers knew nothing of 'pars/ 

*^ Then came the terrible savants, 
Nothing of play they knew. 

Only — ^they caught our fathers, 
And set them to burrow too. 



THE LEGEND OF REALISM 

'* Set them to work in the workshop. 
With crucible, test, and scales, 

Put them in mud-walled prisons, 
And — cut up their beauttful talea 

** Now we can read our fathers 
Trenchant, and terse, and cold, 

Stooping to dig in dust-heaps, 
Sharing the common mold. 

** Driving a quill quotidian, 

Mending a muddy plot, 
Sitting in mud-walled prisons. 

Steeping their souls in rot. 

** Thus and so do our fathers. 

Thus and so must we do. 
For we are the slaves of science, 

And we are Realists too." 

This is the horrible story. 

Told as the twilight fails, 
And the authors sit together 

Reading each other's tales. 



A LENTEN CALL 

'nnWAS the Second of March, in the pinesent 

X year, 

And Uie morning after a revel, 
When the World and the Flesh made a partjr call, 

Accompanied by the Devil. 

Their coats were creaseless, their * 'patents*' shone, 
And the Devil smiled most sweetly. 

To think that a carefully built-up shoe. 
Hid his cloven hoof completely. 

They rang the bell at Society's door, 
Sent in their names and stood waiting. 

The usual warm reception there 
Serenely anticipating. 

But the white-capped maid returned and said 

In a voice demurely level, 
That her mistress was not at home that day 

To the World, the Flesh or the Devil. 



A LENTEN CALL 

The World and the Flesh grew pale — as well 

They might do, with propriety — 
For they'd be in a parlous state, without 

The countenance of Society. 

And even the Devil looked half -perplexed 
Till he cried—'' Ah ! I see the reason ! 

It is one of Society's yearly fads. 
And this is the Lenten season." 

Then they all three laughed, both loud and long, 

For it certainly did relieve them 
To think that after some forty days 

Society would receive them; 

And that the unwonted quiet would give 

New zest to each after-revel, 
When Society opened her doors again 

To the World, the Flesh and the Devil. 



A RECIPE 

FIRST take your Girl. She may be younjf, 
She must be quite erratic; 
With rather reckless reasoning, and 
A taste for the dramatic. 

With eyes that dream, and lips that scoff, 

And thoughts that baffle sages; 
The Daughter of the Century — 

The Product of the Ages. 

One moment fired to sudden heat, 

The next 'way down to zero. 
Season her, carefully, to taste. 

And then put in your Hero. 

You may think he 's not needed, but 

He has some slight utility — 
To lend a light-green background to 

The Heroine's mutability. 



A RECIPE 

To prove that man's a budding saint 
Or else a full-blown Nero; 

To prove— well, almost anything — 
It 's well to have a Hero. 

Then drop in half-a-dozen folks 
Who soar, or sink or grovel : 

Mix up the Reader thoroughly, 
And there's your Modem Novel ! 



TO THE COMING WOMAN 

YOU poor yoting thing ! I'm sorry for you. 
Do your ears bum, dear, as they ought to do? 
Have you any idea of the shameless way 
In which you're discussed by the world to-day? 
Do you shudder sometimes at impending fate, 
As you sit in the future, and wait, and wait? 

You certainly would, should you chance to hear 
The horrible prospects they give you, dear! 
These feminine faddists ! These old young men, 
Who airily wield a decadent pen ! 
They've settled it all, and you have no choice ; 
You can't even raise a protesting voice ! 

Some say that, released from the Ages' ban, 
You'll sternly reform unregenerate man ; 
And some, that your freedom such harm will do^ 
That Man wUl be forced to regenerate you ; 
While some (quite the worst) with insistent bawl, 
Declare that you are not a woman at all. 



TO THE COMING WOMAN 

But ly for my part, am inclined to donbt 

That these sapient scribblers liave found you out; 

That you are a sinner, unsexed, a shrew ! 

IVe faith in the future; I've faith in you; 

But, if there be truth in this hateful hum, 

Take sisterly warning, and don*t you comet 



LIQUID GLANCES 

HE to his Boston sweetheart cries 
(The prettiest of lasses) : 
** Drink to me only with thine eyes 
And from those bright eye-glasses. " 



CUPIDITY 

TO sneer at marriage a la mode 
Is surely sheer stupidity; 
For what can you expect from Cu- 
pid's votaries but cupidity? 



MONOLOGUE 

From «' Hilarity Hall, a Musical Farce." 

Beatifica. 

ONCE on a time — the good old dayi 
A Princess lived, the story says. 
Whose beauty set the world ablaze 

With human hearts as fuel; 
Her eyes were diamonds, all a-shine; 
Her ruby lips, in curving line, 
Disclosed two rows of pearls. In fine, 

She was a perfect jewel ! 
Like cream and peaches shone her skin, 
A saucy dimple cleft her chin; 
She might have been the heroine 

Of any Duchess' novel ! 

All. 

Now here our interest begins: 
We're like this maid as are two pins; 
We all might pose as heroines 
Of any Duchess' novel 



MONOLOGUE 

Beatifica. 

But not alone in charm of face 
This damsel took the foremost place; 
She'd every known and unknown grace 

For which our race has battled. 
She was Perfection's Perfect Pink. 
A thoughtless thought she could not think; 
At wayward ways she would not wink ; 

She never, never tattled ! 
All kinds of housework she could do; 
Everything knowable she knew ; 
She could have given pointers to 

All Sarah Grand's young women ! 

AIL 

If we correctly follow you, 
The marked resemblance still holds true; 
We could, no doubt, give pointers to 
All Sarah Grand's young women. 



MONOLOGUE 

Beatifica, 

To woo this scintillating star, 

Swift suitors came from near and far; 

Prom Timbuctoo and Zanzibar, 

And from the Bay of Fandy. 
In doublets slashed and bonnets gay, 
They came and saw, and said their say. 
She'd ten proposals every day, 

And one thrown in on Sunday. 
To make a choice she vainly tried; 
Each youth with eagerness she eyed; 
She found it irksome to decide 

Among such shoals of suitors. 

All. 

Poor girl ! she was severely tried 
Bach one of us might be a bride 
If we could only quite decide 
Among our shoals of suitora 



MONOLOGUE 

Beatifica. 

Then — ^at the last — a suitor came 
Of lineage long and noble name, 
Untouched by any blur of blame, 

And yet distinctly human! 
And him she chose to be her mate, 
To guide with her the helm of State; 
To challenge formidable Fate, 

And wed the Perfect Woman. 
But when they stood up side by side 
And trumpets blared, Behold the bride! 
In sudden shame he dropped and died; 

The contrast was too awful ! 

All. 

Yes ! Every Man who woos a Bride 
Courts unintentioned suicide. 
Mere Man to Perfectness allied I 
The contrast is too awful I 



MONOLOGUE 

Beatifica. 

When the presumptuous man dropped dead 
Bach suitor, losing heart and head, 
Incontinently turned and fled; 

He had no wish to tarry. 
And there the luckless lady stood! 
A creature far too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food — 

Too good for Man to marry! 
The moral is not far to seek — 
Don't be too good. Don't be too meek; 
Try to be wicked once a week, 

Or twice, if necessary; 
Because in these degenerate days, 
Idealism never pays; 
The Perfect Girl 's the Girl men praise, 

But not the Girl men marry ! 



MONOLOGUE 

All. 

We're naturally good and meek. 
Just like the girl of whom you speak; 
But well be wicked once a week, 

Or twice, if necessary. 
We do not care for manly praise, 
We'd rather walk our single ways. 
But men, poor things, must now-a-days 

Have somebody to marry ! 



TO CHOLLY 

LIKE tender grass, in April seen, 
You are so green ! 
And like the tint of Summer skies 
When pearly evening shades arise, 
The head you carry up aloft, 
It is so soft ! 

Your talk is, like an arid platte. 
So dry! So flat! 
And like the infinite extent 
Of the unmeasured firmament. 
The calls that you to me extend, 
They never end ! 

Bright fish, still glistening in the mesh, 

Are not more fresh; 

But, when, with a decided **No," 

I give you gentle hints to go. 

You shame Alsatia's hills in hue— 

You are so blue ! 



THE ETERNAL FEMININE 

SH£ thought him tame — an awful bore. 
And, when he came to call. 
Rolled, with no great alacrity, 
The conversation ball. 

She said his carefulness of speech 
Suggested prunes and prisms; 

She scorned the way he did his hair, 
And loathed his mannerisms. 

She said his deferential air 
And thoughtfulness were tiring; 

That, if she needed service. 
She could have it, for the hiring. 

And that, because he was so slow, 

And she liked force and vim. 
She never, never, never could — 

And then she married him. 



DREAM-BOOKS 

Ws art noihmg: hss than not king; mnddrtmms* 

UPON my fancy's shelves they stand 
In long imposing rows, 
Filled with delectable ideas 

Expressed in perfect prose, 
And scholars kindle as they read. 

And happy lovers quote 
The exquisite conceits that fill 
The books I never wrote. 

I take them down with careful touch. 

And turn the wide-marg'd page; 
And was it thus that Helen looked? 

And thus did Hector rage? 
Hath not this scene the artist's touch? 

Is not this passion's note? 
No critic's pen can make or mar 

The books I never wrote. 



/ 



DREAM-BOOKS 

Ah, bright ideas, too quickly dulled ! 

Ah, happy thoughts grown sad ! 
Ah, flowers of fancy, nipped in bud, 

What fruit you might have had! 
Ah, God- loved dreams that died too young. 

When impotency smote ! 
Ye fill the charmed pages of 

The books I never wrote. 



PERILS OF PROPINQUITY 

IN the town of Slocum Pocum, eighteen-seventy 
A. D., 

Lived Mr. Thomas Todgers and Miss Thomasina 
Tee; 

The lady blithley owned to forty-something in the 
shade, 

While Todgers, chuckling, called himself a rusty- 
eating blade, 

And on the village green they lived in two adja- 
cent cots, 

Adorned with green Venetians and vermiUion 
flower pots. 

No doubt you've heard it stated — 'tis an aphorism 

trite — 
That people who live neighborly in daily sound and 

sight 
Of each other's personality, habitually grow 
To look alike, and think alike, and act alike; and so 
Did Mr. Thomas Todgers and Miss Thomasina 

Tee, 
In the town of Slocum Pocum, eighteen-seventy 

A. D. 



PERILS OF PROPINQUITY 

Now Todgers always breakfasted at twenty-five to 

eight, 
At seven-thirty-fiye Miss Tee poured out her 

chocolate; 
And Todgers at nine-thirty yawned '' Lights out! 

Ill go to bed.'* 
At half -past nine Miss Tee *' retired" — ^a word she 

used instead. 
Their hours were identical at meals and church 

and chores, 
'At weeding in the garden, or at solitaire indoors. 

'Twas the twelfth of February, so the chronicler 

avers; 
Mr. Todgers in his garden, and Miss Tee of course 

in hers. 
Both assiduously working, both no doubt upon 

their knees. 
Chanced to raise their eyes together; — ^glances met, 

and, if you please, 
Bre one could say Jack Robinson! — ^tut-tut! — or 

f ol-de-re ! 
Thomasina loved Mr. Todgers; Mr. Todgers loved 
issTee! 



PERILS OF PROPINQUITY 

Two heads with but a single thought went bob- 
bing to the dust, 

And Todgers swore sub rosa^ and Miss Thomasina 
blushed; 

Then they seized their garden tackle and inconti- 
nently fled 

Down the box-edged garden pathways, past the 
flower pots of red; 

Past the vivid green Venetians, past the window 
curtains white, 

Into their respective dwellings, and were seen no 
more that night 

All that night poor love-sick Todgers tried his 

new -bom hopes to quell. 
And Miss Tee made resolutions, but she did not 

make them well. 
For they went to smash at daybreak, and she softly 

murmured **'Tis 
Kismet ! Pate ! Predestination ! If he'll have me I 

am his/' 
While Todgers sang •* There's Only One Girl in 

this World for Me," 
Or its music hall equivalent in eighteen-seventy. 



PERILS OF PROPINQUITY 

It was February thirteenth (On my Pegasus, nor 

balk 
At that fear-inspiring figure !) Thomasina took a 

A^alk, 
And Fate drew her— drew her— drew her by a 

thousand spidery lines 
To a Slocum Pocum window filled chockfnl of 

valentines; 
All gaudy — save two, just alike in color, shape and 

size, 
Which pressed against the window-pane and caught 

the lady's eyes. 

** How chaste ! How charming ! How complete !" 
she cried. ** It must be mine ! 

I'll tell my love to Thomas in this lovely valen- 
tine, 

Whereon is suitably inscribed, in letters fine and 
free, 

SEND BACK THIS TENDER TOKEN IF YOU 
CANNOT MARRY ME.'' 

So with her cheeks all rosy, and her pulses all 
astir, 

She went in and bought the valentine and took it 
home with her. 



PERILS OF PROPINQUITY 

Ten minutes later Thomas paused outside the self- 
same store. 

You guess the rest Pate grappled him and pushed 
him through the door. 

And made him buy the fellow to the very valen- 
tine 

Which Thomasine had purchased there at twenty- 
five to nine. 

He chuckled (and Fate chuckled) the appropriate 
words to see — 

SEND BACK THIS TENDER TOKEN IP YOU 
CANNOT MARRY ME. 

It was February fourteenth, and the postman's 
rat-a-tat 

Made two hearts in Slocum Pocum beat a feverish 
pit-pat. 

Thomas and Thomasina each in turn rushed door- 
wards and 

Snatched their respective missives from the post's 
extended hand; 

And the postman, wicked rascal, slowly winked 
the other eye. 

And said: *' Seems to me the old folks is a gettin' 
pretty spry." 



PERILS OF PROPINQyiTY 

They tore the letters open. ** What is this? Re- 
jected! Spumed!" 
Both thought the cards before them were their 

valentines returned. 
And Thomas went to Africa and Thomasine to 

Rome; 
And other tenants came to fill each small deserted 

home. 
So no more in Slocum Pocum may we hope again 

to see 
Poor Mr. Thomas Todgers and poor Thomasina 

Tee. 



THE QUEST OF THE PURPLE COW 

HE girded on his shining sword. 
He clad him in his suit of mail, 
He gave his friends the parting word. 
With high resolve his face was pale. 
They said, ** You've kissed the Papal Toe, 
To great Moguls you've made your bow^ 
Why will you thus world- wandering go?" 
**I never saw a purple cow! 

** I never saw a purple cow ! 

Oh, hinder not my wild emprise- 
Let me depart ! For even now 

Perhaps, before some yokels' eyes 
The purpling creature dashes by, 

Bending its noble horned brow. 
They see its glowing charms — ^but I — 

I never saw a purple cow!" 



THE (3^PT OF THE PURPLE COW 

* * But other cows there be, " they said, 

** Both cows of high and low degree, 
Suffolk and Devon, brown, black, red, 

The Ajnreshire and the Aldemey. 
Content yourself with these," ** No, no,** 

He cried, ^' Not these! Not these! For how 
Can common kine bring comfort? Oh ! 

I never saw a purple cow ! 

He flung him to his charger's back. 

He left his kindred limp and weak, 
They cried: ** He goes, alack! alack! 

The unattainable to seek. " 
But westward still he rode— pardee ! 

The West ! where such freaks be — I vow — 
I'd not be much surprised, if he 
Should some day see 

A 

Purple 

Cow. 




GO BO LINKS 



THESE lions, standing back to back, 
Are ver7 oratorical ; 
They preach each day to beasties black, 

In language allegorical. 
The beasts seem much adverse to hearing — 
Their tails, yon see, are disappearing. 



MORE GOBOLINKS 

THESE ladies of Flipertijippet, 
E^h clad in a hood and a tippet, 
Talk scandal all day, 
In a horrible way; 
All day they unceasingly lip it 
Their noses are sharp as their speech is; 
They stick to each other like leeches. 
They brew tattle- tea and then sip it; 
These ladies of Flipertijippet. 



A PARK POLICEMAN 

* * T7^ APE ahf the ghrass ! " he interjects— 

J\. Stranj^e sight, as ever seen ! 
A son of Erin who objects 
To "Wearing of the Green." 



THE COMPLETE ANGLER 

GRAY sky, green trees, a shadowed stream, 
A gilded spire-top's distant gleam, 
A rod^ a reel, a book of flies, 
A dozen pleasant memories. 

A homeward trudge through mist-wrapped night, 
A heart and creel, in common, light ; 
Complete content — ^the day has brought it — 
He fished for pleasure— and he caught it ! 



MANANA 

OLD Spain, procrastinatioii's prey, 
Sees, aU too late, with bitter sorrow, 
Her empire wane, her powers decay, 
Cursed by the fatal word 

** To-morrow r 

But we who clutch Time's forelock g^ray 
The pestilential proverb borrow, 

To Santiago press, and say, 
With courage and with hope, 

**To Morro!" 



TO GLAMOUR 

OH Glamour, touch our waking dream 
Of Life and Fate and Avatar, 
That we may see the things which seem, 
And not Hie things which are. 

For we are sad at human ruth, 
And we are tired of human sight. 

And footsore in the search for truth, 
And weary of the light. 

So dull th' illuminating sense. 

And spread thy dear bewitchments wide. 
That, ere we falter and go hence, 

We may be satisfied. 

And, sailing for Utopia's shore, 
And springing to the sunny strand, 

Well find the Golden Age once more. 
And the Enchanted Land. 

/"Aw sty/e IS ants a yard. 



UPON AN ENGAGEMENT CUP 

FROM THE MOTLEY CLUB BEARING THE INSCRIPTION 
We* II tak* a cup o* kindness yet for Auld Lang Syne 

'nr^IS many a loving cup I trust, 

1 Ere cup and couplet turn to dust. 
Ere China falls, and pleasures die, 
We'll take together — you and I, 
At many a Motley spread and spree 
We'll drink to camaraderie; 
We'll drink to Motley's jest and joke, 
To hot debates that end in smoke; 
To Motley ! jolly, sound and sane 
We'll drink, and drink, and drink again. 
And from this pretty cup of mine 
111 drink to you and Auld Lang Syne. 
When parted by relentless years 
'Twill be indeed ** the cup that cheers," 
And when by Time's strong hand and act 



/ 



UPON AN ENGAGEMENT CUP 

Old, brown, perhaps a trifle cracked, 

The human clay — the old blue Delf* — 

WeVe found each one an honoured shelf; 

And they shall ask, who read the line, 

** What's this old cup,—* For Auld Lang Syne? ' " 

I'll say with proud glad memory, 

** This cup the Motley gave to me." 



\ 



TO MARIA BOWEN CHAPIN 

I'D never rail at Fortune more 
If the high, gods this thing would do- 
Open to youth the returning door, 
Make me thirteen — and taught by you. 



TO MATTIE GUY 

(a charade) 

ALAS ! My poor down-trodden first, 
Crashed by the Western heel ! Yet see- 
Where Eastern worships bloom and burst, 
The Oriental kneels to thee. 

My second, you're a go-between, 

With you nor better is, nor best; 
You're held in lines and check I ween; 

We ride on you from East to West 

I know a lady kind and fair. 
Clear shining in this mist of space. 

And humor warm and debonair 

And sympathy with earth and air, 
Sp^sJcs in the message of her face. 

Her name — ^but stay ! for on my sotd 

If I gaye that you'd have my whole. 



TO CAROLYN WELLS 

FOR all the books you read to me, 
For all your £fenial company, 
For all bright things we might have said, 
For all the nonsense uttered, 
For all your culinary skill. 
For your blue-creeded cheerful will. 
In those short hours together spent 
In di£Eering and indifferent, 
At odds, appalling and appalled 
Yet unaffected and ungalled. 
Take from a friend and sometime joker 
This book— distinctly medi-ochre. 
And grant it, Heaven ! — ^that you may see 
The art not evident to me. 
Enjoy the bilious, lanky dames. 
And all the writing ' ' after James ," 
And the queer pigments that they took 
To localize the Yellow Book. 



AN EPISTOLARY INVITATION 

But, Dorothy, dear, when will you come 
To stir us up and make things hum? 
We want you here, we want you bad, 
Come when the Park's in verdure clad. 
Come when your kiddies are away! 
Come P. D. Q. and come to stay. 
We'll take you to Rahway, we'll take you to 

Coney, 
Well let you go wandering all by your loney. 
We'll feed you on cheese and the best macaroni 
We'll ride you on trolleys, we'll dodge with you 

cables. 
We'll fill you full up with our very worst fables. 
Well let you sit up on the roof when it's hot 
(It's a very cold day in New York when it's not 
Hot in summer). But never mind that if you've 

got 
An organdie frock, and a cool little spot, 
And some icy-cold beer in a nice Grerman pot, 

Which they call it a stein^ — 

And the drink is divine 
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AN EPISTOLARY INVITATION 

When the temperature rises to ninety and nine. 
We'll feed you on eggs till you talk with a cluck. 
We'd like you to meet Frank's old chum yclept 

**Buck," 
But he goes to Detroit ere the summer, wuss luck ! 
We'll tell you old chestnuts from Life^ Judge and 

Puck. 
We'll rock you to sleep on our beauty divan, 
So come dearest Dorothy, come if you can. 



TO THE YANKEE YACHTSMAN 

{September, iS^) 

DON'T say which yacht will come to grief, 
Leave prophecy to Mother Shipton; 
But whisper, for your soul's relief — 

'' There's many a slip 'twizt Cup and Lipton." 



I 



MISSIVE FROM THE BABY 

{jEiat two weeks) 

MY very best thanks, dear Miss Ethel Dupuy, 
For the sweet little sacque that yott sent to 
small me, 
I send yott this letter — ^bnt I can't indite it 
So Mammy'll dictate and Daddy will write it. 

Were you ever a baby? It's queer sort of fun, 
'Twixt eating and sleeping you're kept on the run; 
And then some one cidls and politely says: '* May 

be, 
If she can not see Hilda, she may see the 

Baby." 

So down stairs I go in a fuss and a flutter, 

And oh! the queer statements those visitors utter; 

'* She's just like the Johnsons! ** " She favors her 

Daddy!" 
'* I think she looks just like a cute little Paddy!" 



MISSIVE FROM THE BABY 

**What a dear little mouth!*' "What beautiful 

eyes!" 
** Is her appetite good? Then she must be a 

Wise!'' 
And so on and on till you're longing to flee it, 
If they'd make you a baby, now just don't you 

belt! 

Exhausted I stagger up stairs ('tis a figure 

Of speech), for, of course, Nurse's arms are de 

rigueur^ 
Byxiyou won't exhaust me, youll gladden my eyes. 
So come, see 

Your baby friend, 

Margaret Wise. 



GOOD NIGHT 1 GOOD-BYE 1 

GOOD night ! Good night ! The day is done, 
Good night, dear Sea. Good night, dear 
Sun. 
We wander homeward one by one. 

Good night 

Good night ! Good-bye ! To-day *s the last, 
Ah ! but our happy hours fly fast, 
Too soon the lengthening shadows cast 

Good-bye. 

Good night ! The night time is so sweet. 
Good-bye ! To-morrow we shall meet 
And homeward move our tired feet, 

Good night ! Good-bye ! 
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